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III. THE PROBLEM OF THE CHILDREN 

At this time, when a great army of Sunday-school teachers face 
a year in which the lessons that they teach week after week are to be 
on the life and teachings of Christ, it is important that each teacher 
should stop and ask himself the questions: "What use shall I make 
of this opportunity ? What results may I hope for ? And how can 
I best attain the end I have in view ? " Anyone who is a teacher of, 
rather than a lecturer or preacher to, his pupils knows that both the 
results hoped for, and the methods used to attain them, must differ 
in the different periods into which the life of the child is divided. 

One of the most important of these periods is that which lies 
between the primary and intermediate in our Sunday-school grading, 
known as the junior, covering approximately the years from nine to 
twelve. We can realize the importance of this period when we remem- 
ber that it is the great habit-forming period of life ; that the ability 
to read and write, which has just been acquired, must be put into 
commission for God's work; that this is the age when memory is 
the strongest and most retentive, the time when the reasoning powers 
are beginning to develop; and that toward the end of the period 
comes the age when a spiritual awakening is to be expected — that is, 
the child may and should come into conscious relations with God 
and make a public profession of his allegiance. Since all of these 
things are important, and imply both opportunity and responsibility, 
not only the lesson-teaching, but everything that is done for the pupil, 
becomes of major importance. 

Concerning the result sought and wished for, of course, as this 
is the time when the normal and logical outcome of religious teaching 
is to be expected, that for which all the training of the earlier years 
is but a preparation, the teacher should expect, and pray and work 
with the definite purpose in view, so to present the life of our Lord 
to her pupils that they will be led to wish more and more earnestly 
to be like him, until the time comes when they will be able to say 
with the spirit and with the understanding also: "I wish to give my 
life to him, and serve him always." 

Looking at the work for the year as a whole, we must bear in 
mind that we are not attempting through these lessons to teach 
history or biography as such, but that our supreme aim is to impress 
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upon the minds of the pupils certain truths and principles which will 
help the boys and girls to make each day's life a nearer approach 
to the ideal life of Him who is "the way, the truth, and the life." 
Therefore the mere learning of facts in their order should never be 
allowed to stand in the way of the pupil's getting the truth which lies 
in the facts. While this is true, it is also evident that the truth cannot 
be gained without some knowledge of the facts. The facts are the 
medium through which the truth is conveyed. Both in order to 
impress the facts upon the memory, and to fix habits of study and 
industry, as well as to forestall the mischief which Satan ever finds 
for idle hands to do, it is desirable that, in large part outside the 
lesson hour, every junior child should make a narrative book, or 
perhaps such a book in four volumes, on the life of Christ, illustrating 
the stories with pictures and maps, and designing attractive covers 
for every volume. Maps made in sand and paper pulp will help to 
make the events live in the minds of the children, as they are asso- 
ciated with a country whose hills and valleys they have seen repre- 
sented, in materials which make relief-work possible. With the 
map-work should be used the stereoscope pictures, which give so 
vivid a representation of the land as it now is. Photographs are also 
useful ; for even among junior children many can be found who have 
never thought of Palestine as a country existing on the surface of the 
earth today. 

It would be a great help if there could be connected with every 
junior department a geography room, to which one class is sent each 
week for instruction and the opportunity to make the map themselves. 
After that work has been done, an event map in their narrative books 
will mean a great deal more than the ordinary outline map means 
to one who has never made the map in relief. 

As concerns the relative emphasis upon different elements of the 
story, we shall find, as we teach these lessons, that the simple story 
of the everyday life of Jesus — that is, the things which he did — will 
have the greatest influence over the boys and girls who are of an age 
when interest is centered upon activities rather than upon ideas. 
The obedience of Jesus to his earthly parents and his heavenly Father, 
his conquering of temptations, his unselfish and constant ministry 
to all those in need of any kind, the wonderful deeds which proclaimed 
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his divinity — all these will more nearly touch the experience and 
interest of the child than will such didactic teachings as the Sermon 
on the Mount. It is not to be inferred that the teachings of Jesus 
should be ignored. Many of the parables are of vital interest to 
juniors, and the truths taught through them are suited to their com- 
prehension; but if one had to choose between the life of Jesus as 
represented by the things which he did, and that life as manifested 
in his teachings, there can be no question as to which would be the 
more helpful to children of this age. 

Concerning the method of impressing this truth in teaching, it is 
generally true that junior children gain more from a truth that is 
presented to them suggestively through a story, than from one that 
is pointed out to them in a direct application. If allowed to make 
their own application of a truth, they are more likely to take it into 
their lives as a living principle than they are when the truth is forced 
upon them from outside. This fact indicates a general policy that 
should be pursued by the junior teacher; that is, making the truth 
so evident, as the story is told, that the child cannot fail to see it for 
himself, and then leave it to make its own impression. But there 
are times when the application may, and should, be made directly, 
and this, when carefully done, has a great influence. But many 
conscientious teachers in the past have thought that they were not 
doing their full duty unless at the close of every lesson they applied 
the truth directly to each pupil, and even urged the pupils every 
Sunday to give themselves to Christ. Aside from the monotony of 
such a course (and all children detest monotony wherever they find 
it), it has a tendency to produce the very opposite from the result 
desired, in that it often awakens rebellion against what is urged. 

If the teacher plants the seed, which is the Word, in a way which 
accords with God's laws for the development of the child's character, 
the result may be trusted to the Lord of the harvest. It would be 
unwise as well as unnecessary either to urge the child to let the seed 
grow, or to dig up the fallow ground to see what condition the growth 
is in. The results are with God, and he will take care of them, if 
we watch the child lovingly and pray earnestly for guidance in dealing 
with him in this critical time. 

Josephine L. Baldwin. 

Newark, N. J. 



